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Editorial by the Director-General 


The year 1960 will be remembered as the year during which the international 
community welcomed the entry into its midst of a large number of’ African 
States. During the last few months, 17 African States have been admitted to 
membership of Unesco. 

These new States set their hopes’on the assistance to which they are entitled 
as members of international organizations. They are aware that their develop- 
ment depends, to some extent, on the international co-operation to be accorded 
to them. Yet the needs are so vast that a careful co-ordination of all the efforts 
is necessary. In July 1960, the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
noted that additional international assistance should be granted to newly 
independent States in order to help them to achieve rapid economic and social 
advancement, attain a certain stability and assume their new responsibilities. 

Already more than a year ago the Unesco Secretariat, in order to be able 
to present precise plans to the General Conference, drew up an inventory of 
the main educational needs of Arab and Asian countries. With respect to 
Africa’s needs, a first Meeting of Ministers and Directors of Education of 
Tropical African Countries met at Addis Ababa in order to make an early 
appraisal. 

The General ne realized the full import of the entry of these States 
into the Organization and decided unanimously, in December last, to give 
special priority to the question of education in Africa. 

The needs of this region of the world are enormous and the development 
of its education a necessity, but progress is itself dependent on economic and 
social development, a vicious circle that can be broken by large-scale foreign 
aid alone. It will only be possible to take effective action through bilateral 
programmes, the efforts of the Specialized Agencies, the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance, the co-operation of the Special Fund and the Inter- 
national Development Association and the other major institutions. The General 
Conference of Unesco has provided for an emergency programme to be 
financed by the voluntary contributions of Member States, which will 
be specially devoted to the construction of school buildings, the production 
of textbooks, the recruiting of teachers and the assessment of educational 
needs. 

The appeal to Member States has already met with a response, since the 
Federal Republic of Germany will contribute a sum of $100,000 to Unesco’s 
African programme, the United States of America has placed at the Organiza- 
tion’s disposal a sum of up to $1 million, and numerous other countries have 
announced their intention of contributing to Unesco’s efforts by granting 
fellowships for nationals of African States. 
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Geerotie Frewerent ef Of activities in fevour of these countries shows that 
; ly 12 million will be devoted to them during the financial period 
In May, a new conference on the development of education was held at 
Addis Ababa under the auspices of Unesco and the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa. This conference was prepared in close co-operation 
with the other Specialized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. It was hoped to prepare for the coming years a programme of action 
eerresponding to the needs of African States as defined by themselves. 

Thus, Unesco’s programme, as adopted by the General Conference, con- 
Stitutes, in this matter, a very flexible plan in which there is room for numerous 
activities. It includes general and special surveys and the start of certain projects 
which will make it possible to meet in their early stages urgent needs as regards 

general organization, trained personnel, investments and finance, 

Although it is true that education, understood in its broad sense, a 
essential condition to independence, responsibility, progress and stability, the 
strictly cultural aspect af the African revival has not been neglected. 

On entering the world community, Africa takes the place which is its due by 
virtue of its past, its traditions its history. Unesco has endeavoured at all 
times ta promote a greater awareness of the cultures of the world and ensure 

for their originality and considers that the contribution of African 
cultures will strengthen the Organization’s universal character, 


VITTORINO VERONESE 
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The Addis Ababa Conference 
on the Development of Education in Africa 





Forty African States and territories' and five European States with African 
responsibilities * were invited to take part in a Conference on the Development 
of Education in Africa, held at Addis Ababa (Ethiopia), from 15 to 25 May. 

In addition to these States and territories, the United Nations, the Specialized 
assistance to African countries were invited to send representatives. 

The purpose of this conference, convened by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization under the joint auspices of Unesco and 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa was to establish an 
inventory of the educational needs of the African countries and a programme 
to meet these needs in the coming years. 


The most destitute continent 


Although Africa, despite its present demographic expansion, does not possess 
the same teeming human masses as Asia, it is today the most destitute continent 
in the world. A survey was carried out in 22 countries and territories — 
and the results served as a basis for a first Meeting of Ministers and 
Directors of Education of Tropical African countries in February 1960, and 
as a basis for a provisional inventory of Africa’s needs. In December last, the 
results of this preparatory work were submitted to the General Conference of 
Unesco; the Conference’s Programme Commission and the special Working 
Party set up by the latter devoted lengthy meetings to clarifying and completing 
this picture of Africa’s needs and to discussing the international questions 
raised by the development of this continent in the fields within the Organization’s 
competence. 

Let us briefly describe Africa’s present situation in this respect and, first 


1. Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Cameroun, South Cameroons, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Wr a Brn 
Mauritius, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Ruanda- 
iietodh, Reng Gemteamen tenes etary Rovemet. Tanganyika, Togo, Tunisia, 
Uganda, Sogn of South Africa, United Arab Republic, Upper Volta, Zanzibar. 

2. Belgium, France, Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom. 
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of all, let-us consider. it from the quantitative standpoint in the light of certain 
statistics. which need no lengthy comment. — 

Over the last 15 years, considerable progress has been made in many 
African countries, particularly with respect to the extension of primary educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, in Tropical Africa there are still 17 million children who 
receive no schooling at all. It would need 345,000 teachers and an equal 
number of class-rooms to cope satisfactorily with this situation. 

The situation with respect to secondary education—general, vocational and 
technical—is perhaps even more acute and it is intensified by the pressure 
of an increasingly greater number of primary school candidates for secondary 
education. Against a world percentage of over 20 per cent of secondary school 
pupils, Africa has less than 6 per cent. In the whole of Tropical Africa, there 
still does not exist a single institution for the training of technical and vocational 
school teachers; this indicates how acute the situation is, especially in view of the 
urgent need for skilled workers and technicians in all the countries of this region. 

With respect to higher education the needs are even more urgent—the 
percentage of African students at this level being less than one-thirtieth of 
the world percentage. A more detailed survey of higher education of each 
branch of study gives an even darker picture, for the total number of students 
enrolled for certain essential subjects is extremely small. 

The situation of adult education is just as alarming, Africa -has probably the 
highest illiteracy rate in the world: from 80 to 85 per cent in 1960 against 
a world total of 43 to 45 per cent. The consumption of newsprint and paper 
is extremely low. In view of the great distances and lack of good communica- 
tions, the educative function of the radio is particularly important; but in 
proportion to the population, the number of radio receivers is smaller than in 
any other region of the world, 

The Unesco Secretariat possesses the following information concerning 
educational expenditure in a certain number of African countries and terri- 
tories. In three countries, the sums devoted to education (during the period 1956- 
59) exceeded $4 per inhabitant per year—a figure which, for example, is 
comparable with that for Asian countries; in six other countries, the sums 
ranged between $2 and $4 per inhabitant per year. On the other hand, in nine 
other countries such expenditure was below $2 per inhabitant per year, and in 
five of these countries it was below $1 per inhabitant per year. These figures are 
truly astounding. 

Much of the progress during the last 15 years has been made possible by 
financial assistance from the Metropolitan States. With the coming of independ- 
ence, the African countries may in many cases continue to receive this bilateral 
aid, but they must make the maximum use of their resources and speed up 
-their economic development as much as possible. This means that they must 
give special attention to the development of education, particularly in technical 
matters and in agriculture and community development. The development. of 
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education, however, is itself dependent on economic and social development; 
it is essential to break this vicious circle and this can be done only by means 
of considerable foreign assistance. 

Whatever conclusions, however, may be drawn from : quantitative 
analysis, only a qualitative analysis of Africa’s educational 3 can serve as 
a guide to the preparation of. programmes of collective action, This action 
must tackle the crucial problems raised by the development of Africa, It can 
be successful only if it is carried out in accordance with a coherent and 
organic plan, drawn up in such a way as to ensure that the development of 
education will be closely co-ordinated with the general development of African 
countries, for the latter is itself a condition for further educational progress. 
We must not underestimate the fundamental problems which arise and which are 
due to the characteristics of a national and cultural life long held in subjection 
and ill-adapted to the needs of modern life: education too frequently patterned 
on that provided in metropolitan countries and insufficiently adapted to the 
African environment and psychology; vast linguistic problems; a tendency 
towards conservatism and excessive standardization; an insufficient number 
of responsible citizens able to introduce a new style into education; inadequacy. 
of the available information concerning the real needs of African communities; 
the inadequacy of the basic historical and cultural knowledge necessary to 
enable education to integrate the individual more completely in the community; 
the necessity for a reawakening in all fields, through serious ,and detailed 
studies. 

It.,was Unesco’s task to take, these,-moral considerations. as guides for 
practical action. It has grouped Africa’s educational needs under three broad 
Figs 

1, General organization, There is an urgent need for educational planning and 

development in the context of the national plans and programmes. of 

economic and social development. In this group is also included the need 
as regards education for devising, adapting and re-adjusting curricula and 
textbooks to present-day realities in each country. the region and the world. 

2. Personnel. It is essential to ensure a smooth, speedy and regular transition 
from overseas directing and. administrative staff to, national teaching, 
directing and administrative staff, as well as the education, and training of 
nationals not only to replace overseas personnel but to staff. the expanding 

3. Investment and finance, All countries urgently need financial resources in 
order to build schools and institutions for the training of the staff they need 
so urgently; to finance publishing houses for textbooks, public. libraries 
and educational radio services, and to finance a part of. the cost of the 
overseas teachers for secondary and higher education that. they will need 
for the. immediate future, 
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establish an iniventory of their needs, build schools, produce teaching materials, 
train teachers and develop their national system of education. To carry out this 
programme, it has at its disposal, in addition to its regular budget, three sources 
of assistance: an emergency programme financed by voluntary contributions 
from Member States, the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance, and the United Nations Special Fund. The ‘total amount of funds 
from i 





fence constitutes an important stage in the 
n Of this programme. It’ was attended by the Ministers and Directors 
of Education of the countries concerned, accompanied by high officials 
espo for ‘educational planning or for financial and economic ser- 
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vices. 
“The provisional agenda included four main items for geeral discussion in 
plénaty session and a number of subsidiary questions ‘for discussion by four 


ad hoc commissions. 

The following questions were discussed in plenary session: 

1. Inventory of educational needs for economic and social development; 

2. Education ‘as ‘a basic’ factor in economic and social development; 

3. Patterns of international co-operation for the promotion and implementation 
of programmes of educational development; 

4. Development of education in relation to African cultural and socio-cultural 
factors. 

In connexion with these questions, various other matters were considered, 

e.g., the organization of the education system; the relative roles of various 

of education; information, research and planning services; administrative 
; material needs, including schools; supply of man-power ‘at all levels; 
incentives 'to higher living standards: strengthening of national economy; co- 
ordination between national ministries or planning authorities and international 
and ‘bilateral agencies, foundations and voluntary organizations; educational 
programmes specially adapted to’ African needs and aspitations. 
coe Seenay, geeencns eeenenee Oy ONE Toll COMMER UF Under “the 
following heads: 

1. The financing of education. This included educational expenditure as capital 
investments; capital and recurrent expenditure; jap thne mom, PaPh ery cng 
development, calculated’ by inhabitant. 

2. The process of educational planning and the content and methods of school 
education. Under ‘this heading were included projections of school-age 
populations’ and projections of needs; assignment of priorities; adaptation 
of curricula and textbooks; teaching methods and aids ‘(traditional and 
modern techniques, including school broadcasts); training of teachers and 
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other educational staff recruitment, qualifications for entry, seminars, study 
groups, expatriate staff. 

3. Prerequisites in general education for specialized, technical and vocational 
training. Problems relating to general education and training in a basically 
agricultural society; PAPE operating. fist schenl comes il net Giver 
pupils’ interest from agriculture and other manual occupations. 

4. Adult education. This comprised, in particular, community development, 
adult illiteracy, the production of reading materials for those leaving school 
and newly literate adults, the training of leaders for adult education. 

This general outline justifies the hope that the Addis Ababa Conference has 
met the wishes expressed last year by the General Conference of Unesco, 
when it unanimously placed on record ‘its conviction that the most urgent and 
vital need in Africa today is education; and that, in meeting this need, planned 
and balanced educational development must be both a part of the economic 
and social plans of the region and an essential element in fulfilment of the right 
to education embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights’. 
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The Ibadan symposium on African culture 


by N. BAMMATE, 
Head, Section of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 


An international symposium on ‘African culture: history, values and prospects’ 
was held at Ibadan (Nigeria); from 19 to 23 December last. The symposium 
was organized by the Ibadan University College, in co-operation with the 
Federal Government of Nigeria‘and Unesco; its chairman was Dr. K. O. Dike, 
pitncipal of the college and a renowned specialist in African history. 


General characteristics of this symposium 


All those who took part in the symposium, as well as the observers, journalists 
and other persons who attended, agreed unanimously that the symposium was 
a complete success, not only because of its representative nature and the high 
level of the debates, but also because it opened up prospects of immediate 
practical action. 

It is essential, first of all, to emphasize the novelty of the meeting. For the 
first time leading African personalities from various parts of the continent met 
together in Africa itself in order to express their own views on their cultural 
heritage and exchange ideas on the present situation of African cultures and the 
roie which the latter might be able to play in the present development of the 
African nations. 

The variety of subjects discussed doubtless constituted the most interesting 
aspect of the symposium. One of the chief objects of the organizers of the 
symposium was to promote an exchange of views among the best African 
experts in history, ethnology, archaeology, linguistics, musicology, the history 
of art and other branches of humanistic studies. The symposium was of real 
scientific interest since to obtain a knowledge of the African cultures, what is 
known—and that often of a fragmentary nature—of one branch of study 
must be completed or verified by research into other branches. The results of 
the symposium clearly show the possibility and utility of such exchanges. 

An even wider exchange of ideas was desired: it was to make possible a 
. dialogue between these experts in humanistic studies, on the one hand, and 
writers and creative artists, sculptors and musicians, on the other. It was 
essential that this symposium, held in Africa, should not deal with African 
thought, music and art as though they were mere curiosities of scientific or 
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aesthetic interest. Hence the desire to promote a discussion between experts 
in the traditional statuary art and modern sculptors, between experts in the 
popular oral traditions and a number of modern novelists and poets. This 
constituted the cultural and human interest of the symposium. Thus, for 
instance, certain historical traditions or theories of specialists were seen to be 
reflected’ and continued in the works of living artists. 

The Ibadan symposium was of a regional nature: it dealt with Tropical 
Africa considered as a cultural region. It is true that local differences had to 
be—and were—taken into account it facile generalizations, which are all too 
frequent in. this matter, were to be avoided. Nevertheless, one of the reasons 
for the symposium, which discussed some of the most urgent problems con- 
fronting modern Africa, was to ascertain whether there exist and whether it is 
possible to bring to light certain original features characteristic of African 
culture as a whole. The fact that, despite language barriers (English and French 
were the working languages), African men of culture from various parts of the 
continent were able to exchange ideas must be regarded as one of the happiest 
achievements of the symposium. 

The Ibadan symposium was a meeting of personalities—of whom there were 
about forty who had been invited in their individual capacity. It is true that 
many of them perform duties, in their respective countries, in administrative 
departments, at the universities, research institutes or museums; but the debates 
called upon their personal experiences, and their participation was in no way 
of an official nature. This enabled them to express themselves without restraint, 
which was essential at a meeting designed to promote an exchange of ideas 
and opinions in all objectivity. The debates were lively without ever being 
polemical. The scientific character of the symposium was unanimously 
recognized. 


Towards the establishment of institutes of African studies 


Apart from its cultural and scientific aspects, the symposium also had a great 
practical value. It was to promote the institution or development of cultural 
studies and research in Africa. Each day was divided into two parts. At first 
there was a general discussion on each of the following five topics: origins and 
history; African cultural values; arts; letters; African culture and the modern 
world. Then there were meetings of the experts, split up into a number of study 
groups, each consisting of five or six persons, with a view to assigning priorities 
to the various problems and recommending the practical measures most likely 
to promote a better understanding of Africa’s cultural heritage. 

The general discussion itself was of great interest. When published, it will 
give a fairly accurate and vivid idea of the significance which African culture 
can have for Africans today. It will be published as soon as possible, under 
an agreement between Unesco and the Ibadan University College. 
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Regarding the practical results of the symposium, they may be summed up 
in groups according to their relation to the establishment of national institutes 
for the study and presentation of African cultures, the co-ordination of efforts 
and the creation of international bodies for that purpose, the priorities to be 
assigned to the programmes to be undertaken. 

The specialists who met at Ibadan recommended that priority should be 
given to the establishment, in Africa, of a network of institutes for the study 
of African culture. These institutes would be responsible for the following 
tasks; 

Research. The collection and classification, with a view to systematic studies, 
of documentation on the various aspects of national and regional cultural life 
(historical sources, recording of oral traditions, oral literature, music; informa- 
tion concerning beliefs and customs; inventories of art forms and their meanings, 

Diffusion. The results of the research should, as far-as possible, be made 
accessible to a wide public in Africa as well as abroad (e.g., popular editions 
or adaptations in addition to scientific editions, albums, recordings of cultural 
value placed at the disposal of broadcasting stations). 

Contribution to education, The material collected should be available for 
education at the different. levels and serve as a basis for the ‘Africanization’ 
of the curricula and textbooks. 

These recommendations correspond to a movement of ideas which is already 
very strong and which promises to become even stronger: for many Africans, 
the affirmation of a cultural personality, the reconstitution of an historical past 
and the recognition of the dignity of certain traditions represent the justification 
of their recently acquired independence as well as a guarantee of continuity. 
The need for this cultural revival is being emphasized ever more frequently in 
the writings of African authors and in the declarations of African rulers. These 
cultural factors also occupy an important place in the national development 
plans which are now being drawn up in most African countries. These ten- 
dencies are always seeking a new form of expression or form of support. They 
found expression in the Ibadan symposium. It is true that these ideas have 
already given rise, and will do so again, to a number of more spectacular 
manifestations. The symposium, however, by subjecting them to a reasoned 
discussion and analysis, extracted a scientific value and a doctrine which 
greatly impressed observers. In particular, the symposium envisaged practical 
measures. By suggesting the establishment of institutes, it proposed an indis- 
pensable starting-point. Thus, precise and serious information, collected on the 
spot and presented by permanent scientific institutions, would be available for 
promoting a. better understanding and appreciation of African culture. 
Unesco is at present studying the possibilities of granting aid to such institu- 
tions, 
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Co-ordination of efforts ' 
sissies tlie that rc ticle i ieceirlaan in eek 
of institutes, the symposium also considered questions’ of co-ordination. These 
matters arise on the regional level—liaison between various African’ establish- 
ments—and on the international level—relations with Africanist research bodies 
directed by European or American scientists. 

With respect to regional co-operation, the symposium strongly emphasized 
the idea of a “network of institutes’. There was manifestly a general desire to 
avoid an éxcessive concentration of efforts for thé benefit of One or two 
countries ‘or privileged universities, the flexible system’ of a ‘nétwork of 
institutes’ being opposed to centralization. This network, with its centres care- 
fully chdsen in various countries, would, in particular, enable regular working 
relations to be established between English-speaking and French-speaking 
Africans. This system would also be a comprehensive one, for it would avoid 
confining the research to West Africa, however vast this region may be, and 
would facilitate the accession of institutes established in East Africa, for 
instance. The symposium’s efforts to avoid particularism and thcourage all 
forms of cultural understanding and co-operation between Africans were truly 
remarkable. Thus, the system of institutes at once appears to bé a means ot 
inter-African co-operation. 

This co-operation is justified on scientific grounds alone. The vast cultural 
regions of Africa ovet-lap extensively across national boundaries. There are 
few cultural studies which do not require research to be carried out in more 
than one country. In the past, this situation has often hindered’ research. The 
proposed co-ordination would enable some of these difficulties to be 
surmounted. 

Historical factors and the social conditions peculiar to each country or region 
will necessarily Oblige each of these institutes to assign certain priorities to its 
various activities. Thus, for instance, an institute possessing records may decide 
to carry out research on mediaeval history; or the abundance of musical forms 
in ritual Ceremonies may induce another institute to give priority to” ethno- 
musicology. The system of a network of institutes should ensure ‘both technical 
specialization and complementary reseurch. Co-ordination should avoid over- 
lapping, consolidate the strong points of each institute and enable it to affirm 
its personality and own particular style. On the other hand, the symposium 
recommended exchanges of material, information and even of staff, Wan 6 view 
to ensuring the cohesion of the system as a whole. 

After’ defining and discussing the idea of a network of ‘institutes, ‘the 
symposium considered it from’ the administrative standpoint. It recommended, 
in particular, the establishment, with the help of Unesco, of a ‘Council ‘of 
Institutes of African Studies for the purpose of enisuring the desired ‘co-ordina- 
tion. 
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The scope of these consultations might be enlarged by the establishment of 
another body. The symposium in fact recommended that a Council of African 
Universities should be set up. Through this council, on which they would 
naturally all be represented, the institutes would be able to bring the results 
of their work to bear first on the universities and then on the secondary schools. 
This would be one of the means whereby they would be able to contribute to 
the Africanization of the curricula, 

As to co-operation with European ond American Africanists, it was given 
very favourable consideration. On several occasions, the symposium emphasized 
that the cultural revival: in Africa should in no way signify that the latter should 
retire into itself, but that, on the contrary, it should remain open to the rest 
of the world. 

This attitude was expressed more concretely in several of the symposium’s 
recommendations. It suggested the creation of an International Association for 
African Studies which would be ‘fully representative’, i.e., would be a meeting- 
place for all qualified experts, whether African or not. 

The symposium also adopted a recommendation encouraging co-operation 
between African institutes and Africanist study centres outside Africa. This 
co-operation should not be of a merely perfunctory nature but should comprise 
joint research by a team of. research workers. 

Lastly, the symposium drew Unesco’s attention to the need to draw up an 
international inventory of Africanist research in the various branches of 
humanistic studies. It would be a practical handbook containing a summary 
but precise picture of the present situation: lists of the institutions carrying out 
African research; their main characteristics; particulars concerning the subjects 
taught, the research programmes, the work already completed or in progress 
and, in particular, the priority projects for the coming years; lists of experts; 
bibliographical data. The symposium emphasized the special value of such an 
inventory for African research workers and intellectuals, who too often feel 
that they are isolated and cut off from the sources of information concerning 
the research carried out, in various parts of the world, with respect to their 
own cultures. This inventory would provide Africans with guidance and a 
starting-point for their own research. A start has been made to carry out this 
project. 


Priority for history 


The symposium recommended that priority should be given to history in the 
humanistic studies research and particularly in the programmes of the future 
African institutes; it emphasized that this historical research should include 
- the collecting of oral traditions. 

There are numerous reasons for the priority given to-history; they include: 
1. Urgency. Documents are falling into a state of ruin owing to the lack of 
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a record office; the last. depositories of oral traditions, the griots and other 
custodians of chronicles and chronologies, are disappearing; new modes of 
life are gradually causing these: traditions to be forgotten. 

. Availability of staff for research. History is the branch of study which 
already has considerably more’ African experts than any other branch; 
moreover, the field survey auxiliary staff which will be instructed to record 
oral traditions will be trained locally; thus, it is in history that African 
participation promises to be the most active. 

3. The importance of African history for Africans at the present stage of their 
Africa has no past, no ‘historical density’. The discovery of ancient African 
States, properly organized with institutions of their own and their long 
duration constitutes an essential factor in the affirmation of an African 
personality. 

4. The possibility of rapidly achieving tangible results. There already exist 
sufficient monographs and preparatory studies in certain branches to enable 
fairly comprehensive historical works to be published in the near future. 
These publications would reach a fairly wide public, and their contents 
could be used for the revision of school textbooks. It would be useful at the 
beginning of a new programme of African studies to make these results. 

All this, however, does not diminish the need for research in other subjects. 

Thus, the symposium emphasized the urgency and complexity of the language 

difficulties which exist in most African countries. 

In its vatious recommendations; the Thadan symposium reserved an important 
place for Unesco in the vast cultural work now being started in Africa. The 
Organization is invited to co-operate not only in the establishment of the 
necessary international structures, but also in carrying out national and regional 
projects. It is true that recommendations made by a non-governmental meeting 
have no official authority and can only be regarded as expert advice; but the 
representative character of this group of experts and the high repute enjoyed 
by many of them in their respective countries will certainly exercise an influence. 
In fact, many of the projects discussed at Ibadan are already beginning to be 
carried into effect. The most important institutions. which will be established 
at the start will be the institutes of African studies and the museums, developed 
and re-organized with a view to presenting Africa’s cultural heritage ina more 
vivid and comprehensive manner. In order to ‘strengthen this action, Unesco’s 
new programme, adopted at the last session of the General Conference, places 
various sérvices at the disposal of African States: fellowships for the instruction 
and advanced training of experts in history, archaeology, linguistics, African 
arts, etc.; fellowships designed to facilitate the work already undertaken by 
certain African research workers; the supply of equipment, particularly for the 
recording of oral traditions; assistance for the installation of museums, archives, 
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cultural documentation centres; aid for the organization of African regional 
seminars for the study of questions of common interest. 

Thus, a contribution will be made to the action undertaken by the Africans 
themselves to reveal their own cultures and the vitality of their traditions. 
This is more than a mere national measure to strengthen the independence and 
dignity of the African countries; it makes it possible to build the work of 
education which is essential in the Africa of today on the cultural heritage 
which each people reaffirms; but more than all this the contribution of African 
cultures will give a new force to international relations. It is by promoting a 
better understanding and appreciation of their cultures that African States will 
be able not only to give but also to receive the maximum. 

In this respect, Unesco is in an excellent position to realize the wish expressed 
some years ago by an African writer: co-operation with Africa on a basis of 
give and take. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
RECOMMENDS HIS COUNTRY’S PARTICIPATION IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL CAMPAIGN TO SAVE THE 
MONUMENTS OF NUBIA 


In a message addressed to the Congress of the United States of America 
on 7 April, President John F. Kennedy recommended that a sum of Egyptian 


the 
recommended that the pened oqivalent, af $2.5. caittian. be sesigned 
removal Ww 


for the safeguarding of the monuments of Nubia. The initiative, 
he said, illustrated the willingness of the administration to play 
a leading role in international cultural co-operation in 
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The President of the Republic 
of Senegal received at Unesco House 


On the occasion of his official visit to France, Mr. Léopold Sédar Senghor, 
President of the Republic of Senegal, made a point of visiting Unesco House 
on 20 April, thus indicating his country’s great interest in the work of the 
Organization. The President was accompanied by Mr. Thiam, Minister of 
Education and Culture, and Mr. Guilabert, Senegal’s High Representative in 
France. The French personalities present included Mr. Jacques Foccart, Secre- 
tary-General of the French Community, and Mr. de Boislambert, France’s 
High Representative in Senegal. Mr. Senghor was received by Mr. René Maheu, 
Acting Director-General, and Mr. Pavel Erchov, Assistant Director-General. 

Before visiting the buildings, the President passed through the entrance hall 
where he was greeted by several members of the Executive Board, the perma- 
nent delegates of Member States and high officials of the Organization. The 
Acting Director-General then gave an address of welcome. After recalling that 
Mr. Senghor was visiting Unesco House not only as a Head of State but also as 
a poet, Mr. Maheu said in particular: 

‘A few years ago, you wrote that “the twentieth century will be known as 
the century of the discovery of African Negro civilization”. As regards inter- 
governmental co-operation, this discovery was illustrated, a few months ago, 
by the official admission of 17 African States, including your own, Mr. Pre- 
sident, to membership of this Organization, and all those who witnessed this 
great event will long remember its moving character. In using the term “great 
even”, it is not only Africa I have in mind, but the entire international com- 
munity, which the accession of Africa has radically transformed by conferring 
upon it a new measure of brotherhood. 

‘Recognition of the pluralism of cultures constitutes the very foundation of 
Unesco, which is dedicated to the task of helping each of them to express its 
own unique conception of man; Unesco is indeed changed, irrevocably changed, 
by the presence of a re-awakened Africa. And this not only because of the 
enormous tasks which it must perform in Africa itself for the development of 
education, the advancement of science and the extension of culture—tasks to 
which it is devoting itself with an ardour known to all—but also, and chiefly, 
because of the new enthusiasm and the new spirit inspiring its activities in 
all parts of the world precisely owing to this African presence, and it is thanks 
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t the latter. that Unesco has drawn still closer to its ideal, which is to be a 
world organization of free nations,’ 

President Senghor replied as follows: 

‘For we Senegalese, who base our international policy on a dialogue with the 
rest of the world, Unesco is of fundamental importance. Man’s generic activity . 
is of a creative nature, and this creative activity is the essential characteristic 
of civilization. War, even “cold” war, is incompatible with civilization; that is 
why the most urgent need is to maintain peace, and this is possible only if the 
various peoples engage in a dialogue with each other. Willingness to talk 
means that there is no intention of imposing oneself by force, that a compromise 
is sought and, above all, that there will be no fighting. Non-violence, however, 
is only a negative attitude. Peace is not an end in itself; it is not even a 
solution, but. a means of seeking a solution, which still has to be found. 

‘Today, more than im the past, when man is constantly threatened with 
destruction by the mechanical forces that are born of scientific progress, there 
can be no other problem than man, and I mean civilization. If, as our minds 
and hearts dictate, this concern for man is our chief concern, then we can, 
and must—by a dialectical reversal—transform the forces of death into forces 
of life. 

‘Scientific progress is not only irrepressible, it is also irreversible. It has its 
origin in human nature, Whether we like it or not—and we must like it— 
scientific progress. increases every year. Every year, new techniques and 
machines are created as a result of a new invention. Every year, frontiers are 
becoming less impassable and customs barriers less rigid. International relations 
are increasing thanks to communications by sea, road, railway, air—and, 
tomorrow, by rocket and space ship. Every year, there is an increase in the 
exchange of persons, scientific and technical facts,.books and machines, 
customs and costumes, ideas. These exchanges promote borrowings. Thus, a 
universal civilization is gradually created. 

‘Let us pay great attention to the nature of this future civilization. We cannot, 
without betraying man and even civilization, accept any kind of civilization 
under the pretext that it would be universal. Collective, planetary folly would 
still be folly. An atomic-bomb civilization would be “anticivilization”; it would 
end by destroying life. A robot civilization would be practically the same; it 
would destroy all reasons for living. 

‘The only civilization which is worthy of the name, which justifies living, and 
which corresponds to this age of “totalization” and “socialization” is “universal 
civilization”. 3 

‘It is true that this expression was coined by the old continent of Europe; 
but, as often happens, Europe refuses to live in accordance with such a civiliza- 
- tion and expresses surprise when it is accused of illogicality. In fact, eminent 
persons of both the East and the West wish to impose on us European civiliza- 
tion—i.e., their own particular civilization—which they present under the cloak 
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of a universal civilization. Foreign peoples, including ourselves, would ‘be 
eternally doomed to be consumers rather than producers of civilization. 
I publicly declare that such a civilization would not be civilization, because it 
would be inhuman. It would reject values which are essential to man, patti- 
cularly to the Negro. . 

‘Fortunately, Unesco realizes that a universal civilization must be an enter- 
prise common to all peoples, races and continents, that it comprises all individual 
civilizations. 

‘It has frequently been said that a civilization is the converging action of 
geographical, historical and ethnic factors. But that is not enough. True 
civilization must also be culture; it must transcend mechanical laws and be: the 
product of the conscious. will and creative activity of man. As the dawn of 
planetary civilization is about to break, in which geography is the entire world 
and history is universal history, culture must embrace the world and time. 

‘Allow ‘me to explain. Every civilization, like every man, possesses not only 
the characteristics but all the values of the human Jot; however, faithful to its 
climate, its past and its population, it has cultivated only some of them. As 
I have already said, scientific and technical progress—I am referring to com- 
munications—has restored the world to man. If the civilization of the future 
is to be an expression of the new man, the complete man, it will have to be 
a universal civilization. It will not be an incongruous medley, but a symbiosis 
of all values and of all individual civilizations, for only a civilization of this 
kind will be able to create a new order worthy of the new man. 

‘I have already said that Unesco. understands the problem. It is encouraging 
a dialogue between the East.and the West, If it is to accomplish its task, it must 
extend this dialogue to Tropical Africa and pre-Colombian American. For- 
tunately, it is proceeding in this direction, 

‘Having received a European training, I am not an ungrateful son who beats 
his mother. I do not contest the fundamental role which Europe will play in 
the building of a universal civilization. I am even willing to agree that we must 
all begin by viewing history through European eyes. We must also make use 
of European sciences and particularly European methods of analysis in order 
to prepare an inventory of human values, although intuitive reason could also 
play a role in this matter. 

‘However, now that we are about to construct not only a new order but a 
new life embracing the entire world and the whole of mankind, how could the 
non-European civilizations, including our own, fail to participate in such an 
undertaking? Even if we may be considered “a-historical”, we are none the less 
present in history, since we are present in the world.’ 
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How to promote the free flow of information 





The Director-General of Unesco, in compliance with a resolution adopted by 
the General Conference in December 1960, has just sent Member States various 
eagyreticine: ae lice tie peenpape Mey aright tale Sa gecennts Chk Hip Bow: of 
information. 

These suggestions are linked up with certain activities in the Organization’s 
programme, which are classified under five headings: removal of tariff and trade 
obstacles, free flow of publications, wider use of telecommunications and the 
post, development of information media, and movement of persons. 


Removal of tariff and trade obstacles 


Tariff and trade restrictions severely hamper the international circulation of 
educational, scientific and cultural materials. A Unesco survey, entitled Trade 
Barriers to Knowledge (1956), showed that, of the 92 States and territories 
covered, 12 per cent levy import duties on books, newspapers and other 
publications; 30 per cent impose tariffs on paintings and sculpture; and 56 per 
cent apply duties on scientific equipment. Even mofe countries tax. such other 
information materials as newsprint, recordings and radio receivers: The most 
prevalent obstacle, however, is the restriction of imports through currency 
exchange controls and licensing systems. Over 70 per cent of the countries 
surveyed limit the flow of information materials in this way. 

The complexity of trade regulations in force in different countries is in 
itself a formidable obstacle to the international circulation of educational, 
scientific and cultural materials. A maze of restrictions discourages many 
organizations and individuals from embarking on international exchanges of 
such materials or even their sale abroad. The result is to curtail SdaabBorsbly 
the flow of materials essential to mutual understanding. 

Unesco’s main suggestion is that Member States should apply more widely 
the 1948 Agreement for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual 
_ and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character, 
which has so far been adopted by only 13 countries, and the 1950 Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. The other 
measures recommended include the abolition of customs duties on materials 
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used for radio and television broadcasts, the lifting of currency restrictions on 
the international circulation of books and other information materials, greater 
freedom for the importation of educational and scientific material, the reduction 
of duties on supplies and equipment needed for mass communication (news- 
print, raw film and film projectors, and radio and television receivers). 

The establishment of an international ‘carnet’ would afford a means of 
easing the passage through customs of radio, film and television equipment and 
would facilitate international reporting. This scheme would be brought into 
effect through conventions which the Customs Co-operation Council is seeking 
to have adopted in 1961-62. 


Free flow of publications 


The international circulation of publications encounters a great variety of 
obstacles, apart from tariff and trade restrictions. Incomplete copyright protec- 
tion hinders the translation and publication abroad of literary, artistic and 
scientific works; international exchange arrangements are not yet widely enough 
applied to permit libraries and other channels to meet growing needs; transport 
services for publications are costly and in some areas insufficient. Shortages of 
printing paper, moreover, limit the volume of books produced. These and 
other hazards to the flow of publications are described in detail in the Unesco 
study, published in 1956 under the title Books for All. 

Although these problems are worldwide, they are particularly acute in the 
less developed countries, where the production and flow of publications have 
hardly kept pace with the rapid spread of literacy. Each year 25 million more 
persons, many of them adults, learn to read and write, creating a vast new 
potential audience. Their needs raise a paramount problem in the formulation 
of measures to promote the circulation of reading materials. 

Among these measures, Unesco suggests the application of the Universal 
Copyright Convention (to which only 35 countries had acceded by the 
beginning of 1961), of the Convention concerning the Exchange. of Official 
Publications and Government Documents between States, and of the Convention 
concerning the International Exchange of Publications. 

A set of suggestions regarding the measures best calculated to facilitate the 
flow of books in Asia will be drawn up in 1961-62. They include the lifting 
of import and export restrictions on books, reduction of sales taxes and excise 
duties on printing paper, lowering of postal and freight rates for publications, 
and the improvement of distribution facilities for books and_ periodicals. 
Similar suggestions for other regions will be drawn up subsequently. 


Wider use of telecommunications and the post 


By the use of the means of electronic communication, a vast volume of informa- 
tion can be transmitted around the world with the speed of light. There are, 
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however, many obstacles that impede the flow of information within and 
between countries. The question is set out in detail in two Unesco studies, 
Transmitting Worlds News (1953) and The Problems of Transmitting Press 
Messages (1956). They show that the high cost of dispatching news by cable 
and radio and the lack of modern telecommunication facilities in many areas 
result in an insufficiency of information about world affairs, particularly in the 
less developed countries. The general effect is to limit the volume and variety 
of world news, and specially of information which gives explanatory comments 
on reports of current events. 

Notwithstanding the development of telecommunications, the post remains 
an essential channel for disseminating information and ideas in the form of 
reports, articles and photographs as well as books and other publications of a 
general nature. The Universal Postal Union has endeavoured for many years 
to promote the wider use of the post for these purposes, but a considerable 
number of postal administrations have not so far applied the optional provisions 
adopted by the Union to facilitate the dispatch of books, newspapers and other 
publications. 


While the Union and Unesco are carrying out international action in this 
field, the States could reduce telecommunication rates, abolish taxes on press 
dispatches and simplify administrative formalities. Governments which have not 
already done so might apply the optional provisions of the Universal Postal 
Convention, notably those permitting books, newspapers and other publications 
to be mailed at half the ordinary rate for printed matter. So far, this provision 
has only been applied by about half of the world’s postal administrations. 


Development of information media 


The free flow of informations is only possible if adequate media for its dissemin- 
ation are available. These mainly comprise the great organs of information. 
The inadequacy of press, film, radio and television services severely limits the 
flow of information into and out of the less developed areas of the world. 

Unesco has suggested as a criterion that a country is insufficiently provided 
with information media if it has less than ten copies of a daily newspaper, 
les then five radio sets, less than two television receivers and less than two 
cinema seats for every 100 inhabitants. Recent studies by Unesco show that, 
on this basis, over 100 countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America, with 
a total of 1,900 million people, may be considered as having insufficiently 
developed information media. In other words, nearly 70 per cent of the world’s 
population receive inadequate information about events in their own countries, 
let alone abroad. 

These conditions prevail at a time of technological progress when the 
reproduction and transmission of word and image have progressed with 
astonishing speed. The scope and impact of the information media are expanding 
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constantly as a result of discoveries in science and technology. Notable among 
these are the latest achievements in outer space research which open up limitless 
possibilities for the purposes of communications. These possibilities must be 
fully utilized if the public is to be adequately informed of world events which 
occur with such rapidity. 

The decisions adopted by the United Nations and Unesco in 1959-60 will 
afford Member States abundant opportunities during the period 1961-62 to 
facilitate or encourage the development of information media in the under- 
developed countries. The Economic and Social Council has requested Unesco 
to carry out a world survey of the problems involved in providing under- 
developed countries with assistance in building their information media. This 
survey should enable the Council to evaluate the requirements and the resources 
needed to carry out the development programme which would comprise expert 
advice, fellowship awards, seminars and the provision of equipment and other 
facilities. 


Movement of persons 


Personal contacts developed in international travel are clearly a vital means 
whereby persons of different cultures may, in the words of the Unesco Constitu- 
tion, gain ‘a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives’. Although 
considerable progress has been made in reducing restrictions on travel, many 
to another. 

These obstacles are particularly serious as regards education, scientific and 
cultural travel which is mostly undertaken with limited resources and which 
often requires special facilities in the host country. Passport and frontier 
formalities, foreign currency shortages and difficulties in arranging to stay in 
foreign countries are among the many hindrances preventing the full use of 
modern transportation facilities for educational travel and study abroad. 

Unesco Member States—43 of whom in 1960 supplied information on 
facilities already granted in this field—might give renewed consideration to the 
situation and take new steps particularly as regards visas, residence permits, 
foreign exchange, fares, housing conditions, admission to museums and 
theatres, etc. 
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News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


On 23 March, the Director-General received at Unesco House Mr. Léon M’ba, 
President of the Gabon Republic, and introduced him to senior officers of the 
Secretariat. The Director-General made a speech of welcome to which Mr, Léon 
N’ba replied. 

On 27 March, the Director-General received His Excellency Professor 
Alberto Mendes Pereira, Ambassador and Permanent Delegate of Panama. 

On the same day he welcomed His Highness Sissowak Sibila Mohla, Per- 
manent Delegate of Cambodia. 

ee We Sres ee ing his mission to Cairo on behalf of the campaign 
to save the monuments of Nubia, the Deputy Director-General presided over 
various meetings relating to the execution of the Organization’s programme, 
especially as regards Africa and Latin America and the application of general 
resolutions adopted by the General Conference in respect of publications. 

In the absence of Mr. Veronese from 17 to 21 April, Mr. René Maheu 
carried out the duties of Acting Director-General. He received at Unesco House 
Mr. Léopold Sédar Senghor, President of the Republic of Senegal, who was 
accompanied by Mr. Thiam, Minister of Foreign Affairs Mr. Dieng, 
Minister ‘of Education, together with Mr. Foccart, Secretary-General of the 
Community. * 

He also visited His Excellency the Abbé Fulbert Youlou, President of the 
Congo Republic (Brazzaville) and had discussions with His Excellency 
H. G. Anguilé, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Gabon, Mr. Naguib Hashem, 
Minister of Education in the Egyptian Province of the United Arab Republic, 
and His Excellency Tibou Touncara, Ambassador of Guinea to Paris. 

Mr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, visited New York 
and Washington during the last week of March. In New York he attended a 
meeting of the Technical Assistance Board which decided on a reform of 
technical assistance programmes, under which the programme for each country 
would include essential projects approved by the countries for their entire 
duration of up to six years. The supplementary programme for Africa was 
discussed and the Unesco section of the programme approved definitively. 
Emergency requests for Unesco aid which had been received from Guinea, the 
Central African Republic, Ecuador and Lebanon were also approved. 

As regards the Special Fund, other discussions helped to solved difficulties 


1. See on pages 191-193 in the present issue, the extracts from speeches made on this 
occasion by Mr. Maheu and Mr. Senghor. 
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raised by projects in process of execution in India, Africa and Iran, and led to 
agreement on requests from Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Informal discussion took place with the major foundations in the United 
pa la a aa lm a a 
ons, 
While in Washington, Mr. Adiseshiah held discussions with the International 
Association concerning the aid supplied by Unesco to Pakistan, 
India, Iran and Tunisia in drawing up their technical education programmes 
and the requests which these countries have made to the Association for loans, 
t was reached on procedures for collaboration in this respect 
between the Bank and the Secretariat of Unesco. 
Mr. Alvin Roseman, Assistant Director-General, visited the United States 
where he attended a meeting of the Consultative Committee on Administrative 


Questions (CCAQ) held at the Headquarters of the United Nations in New 
York from 11 to 19 March. 


Mr. Pavel I. Erchov, Assistant Director-General, visited Geneva from 6 to 


10 March 1961 to represent Unesco at the 148th session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office (ILO). 


EDUCATION 


Development of primary education in Asia 


To facilitate co-ordination among the Member States and organizations colla- 
borating with the Asian countries in the field of primary education, a Unesco 
Regional Office was set up at Bangkok (Thailand) last February with 
Mr. A. F.M.K. Rahman, a member of the Department of Education since 
1952, as Director. This Office has the task of supervising the execution, in 
the field, of the Regional Programme for the Development of Primary Education 
in Asia and will maintain regular contact with the representatives in the region 
of the various Agencies and Member States collaborating with Asian countries. 


The elimination of discrimination in education 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights met recently in New York 
and adopted a resolution stating that the Unesco convention against discrimina- 
tion in education marked ‘a very important step’. The resolution, sponsored 
jointly by Austria, Panama and Poland, requests the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council to invite States to apply the provisions of the convention 
‘as fully and as widely as possible’. 

This convention, which was adopted last December by the Unesco General 
Conference, sets forth in 19 articles principles which not only proscribe any 
form of discrimination in education, but also promote equality of opportunity 
and treatment for all. 

The Human Rights Commission also adopted a resolution calling on Unesco 
to recommend a series of additional measures for improving information media 
in underdeveloped countries through international co-operation. The resolution 
called on governments of other countries to help less fortunate nations build 
up independent information services suited to their own cultural needs. 
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International inquiry on the access of girls to elementary education 


The United Nations Commission on the Status of Women at each annual session 
considers one aspect of the education of girls and women. Unesco prepares a 
report as a basis for the discussions. The subject for report to the sixteenth 
session early in 1962 will be the access of girls to elementary education. The 
Unesco Secretariat undertook an inquiry among Mem ber States in this regard. 
The questionnaire which was sent out related ive figures 
on the education of boys and girls, on the duration of schooling for girls, school 


attendance, the nature of the curricula, the separation of classses and schools, 
certificates and leaving examinations. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Organization of research on the arid zone in Iran 


and Professor L. Emberger, of Montpellier University, on ‘a mission to Teheran. 
These two experts who are specialists in geology and botany respectively were 
to study requirements in the field of scientific research as regards arid zone 
problems in Iran and submit a report on the requirements, the organization and 
the means to be employed for scientific research aimed at developing the regions 
in question. The study was carried out in co-operation with the competent 


Jranian authorities and in consultation with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Prejudice among children 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


New series of art slides 


A new series of art slides has just been issued by Unesco; it is devoted to 
paintings by the aborigines of Arnhem Land in northern Australia. 

These works are often linked with very ancient art forms dating back to the 
Palaeolithic Age. Australian aboriginal art takes various forms in different parts 
of the country and Arnhem Land contains a particularly interesting and rich 
group of works, some of them rock paintings which are generally very old and 
others bark paintings of recent date. 

The 30 colour slides issued by Unesco contain examples of both forms. Some 
of the rock paintings recall the prehistoric paintings which can be seen in 
Eastern Spain or the Bushman art of South Africa. 

Unesco has already issued seven series of colour slides, devoted to Egyptian 
tomb and temple paintings, mediaeval Yugoslav frescoes, the Ajanta cave 
paintings, Persian miniatures, Spanish Romanesque paintings, paintings from 
the Norwegian Stave churches and the Masaccio frescoes, Each set is accom- 
ees by a booklet containing an explanatory text and captions in French, 

nglish and Spanish. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


Study tour for African trade unionists 


Fifteen leaders of trade unions, co-operatives and workers’ educational asso- 
ciations in Africa recently met in Rabat to take part in a study session sponsored 
by Unesco. Participants came from Ghana, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Tanganyika, 
the United Arab Republic and Morocco and constituted the first group of 
specialists to benefit from individual study tours sponsored by Unesco in 
Africa. These tours are intended to acquaint workers with living conditions in 
other African countries. 

During the Rabat meeting, the 15 trade unionists attended lectures and 
discussions on the work of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
and on economic, social and cultural aspects of African life. Pe meets of the 
session, which lasted two weeks, some of the participants went to Ghana, 
others to the United Arab Republic, Kenya, Tanganyika, Sierra Leone or 
Tunisia. They were to spend a month in one or another of these countries in 
order to study adult education programmes. 
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Sociological aspects of leisure 


Since it was founded in 1949, the International Social Science Journal, 
published quarterly by Unesco, has dealt with the major problems of contem- 
porary social reality from all viewpoints: sociological, economic, juridical, 
demographic, etc. Located at the meeting-point of the different disciplines, it 
provides complete and original studies on a wide range of subjects thanks to 
the collaboration of the most eminent specialists in the various branches of 
research. With its emphasis on the practical aspect and concrete application, 
it is a work instrument which is not only necessary to social science specialists 
but to all those concerned with contemporary social problems: heads of firms, 
social service leaders, administrators, etc. 

Each issue is devoted to a particular subject treated from the international 
viewpoint. We reproduce here some extracts from an article by Mr. Georges 
Friedmann of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris which was 
published in a recent issue of the journal and which deals with ‘sociological 
aspects of leisure’.* 


Besides providing increasing quantities of more and more highly perfected 
productive machinery and consumer goods, a eae oe 
gives rise to what we may call spare time, i.e., time that is pe ng 
least on the face of it, clearly differentiated from working time . This i 
possible by the organization and discipline of work, the division of 
the structure of industrial eriterprises, and the cohesion of the 
industrial workers. The fact that the mass invasion of factories and 
sapunadd UP-ar aid Gaiam Chunit- Gus ound eb eamanee~ealiinar et 
people have at their disposal a certain amount of time which, to the outside 
observer, appears to be available, 

Technical change brings in-its wake, everywhere, spare time, all the possibi- 
lities of leisure and the pursuit of happiness, of the “good life’ as expressed in 
terms of the material and moral conditions of the new environment. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, happiness, according to Saint Just’s famous 
dictum, was ‘a new idea’ in Europe; whereas in our day the constant, universal 
search for happiness is one of the most significant features of technological 
civilization. Despite all differences of country, socio-cultural patterns and histo- 
rical inheritance, despite the different ways of life and traditions, despite the 
diversity of social origins, systems of training, professions and income, hundreds 
of millions of our contemporaries are drawn alike to the facilities, the comforts, 
the objectives and the forms of escape offered by technological civilization. 


Rul 


1. Vol. XIE (1960), No. 4. 
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A kind of hedonism, the principal patterns of which are diffused all over the 
globe, pervades societies with widely differing traditions and structures: mass 
éxoduses by car, travel, basking in the sun at the seaside or among the mountain 
snows, ‘functional’ homes, clothes, comforts, etc. No proper study of contem- 

rary hedonism by appropriate scientific methods has yet been made; but it 


2 i gual anaes: i facts 
our ¢ 

This quest is by no means always crowned by discovery, achievement and 
satisfaction. For another significant feature of technological civilization is that, 


the outcome of a whole series’ 
human beings also implies 

their leisure and even, to quote the title of a well-known pamphlet, their ‘ 
to be lazy’. Hence, all'en industtallnd wocloty cam legitimately do a to provid 
first, spare time, and second, numerous attractive and well-equipped leisure 
institutions, urban, suburban and rural, with facilities for all cultural and 
recreational activities and for the development of the personality. Of these, 
the most important are educational institutions, which cater for all ages and 
all socio-economic groups, and constitute a preparation for and a constant 
incitement to cultural pursuits. Indeed preparation for more rewarding leisure 
is one aspect—and by no means the least important—of teaching or of 
education as a whole. Certain old-fashioned forms of vocational training still 
concentrate exclusively on preparation for work, but it is essential, in a 
technological civilization, that schools at all levels should undertake the noble 
task of educating its citizens in the full sense of the term, and fit them not 

But i 
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‘News ‘of ‘the National Commissions 


General of the Belgian National n, and Mr. Brunswick, Secretary- 
General of the French National ‘met in ‘order to take steps to 
improve the of information and doctnienation between the National 


At the conclusion of their meeting, it was decided that the Secretary-General 
porte spine a ig tie omg: Odin ar oer nm audio- 
visual media (exchanges of filmstrips, slides, recordings, radio broadcasts, 
kinescopes. and televisions programmes, and exhibitions). 

The Secretary-General of the French Commission will assemble lists of 
joursals, ‘books, mews-ehtets’ and ‘other’ types’ of material ‘for the “National 
Commissions to themselves. 

A i i index was drawn up ing publications which 


National Commission which will undertake their ee Additionally, 


As regards the exchange of exhibitions relating to mutual knowledge and 
international understanding, the National Commissions are invited to list those 
which they are able to supply (subjects of the exhibition, number of panels, 
presentation, etc.) and of those which they would like to receive. 

Finally, the two Secretaries-General expressed the wish that more frequent 
meetings should take place between members of the secretariats of the National 
Commissions and that relations between them should be developed. 


MEETINGS ) ‘ 


Gabon. A National Commission for Unesco was set up by a decree dated 
5 January; its members were appointed by an order dated 17 March. The 
texts of these two documents will be published in the Handbook of National 
Commissions. 

The Commission met on 18 March to set up its Board. Mr. Jean Marc Ekoh, 
Minister of Education, was elected Chairman. The three Vice-Chairmen are 
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Mr. Athanase Nzamba, Dr. Biyogue and Mr. Effam-Famer. Mr, Philippe 
N’Dong was appointed Secretary-General. 


Hungary. The National Commission held a plenary session on 14 Febuary. 


Poland. The National Commission met on 2 March under the chairmanshi of 
Ambassador Stefan Wierblowski, a member of Unesco’s Executive to 
consider the resolutions adopted in December 1960 by the General Conference 
snd (> earns Diy. cere week. pram 1961-62. 

re particularly concerned with the question of co-operation 


with the National Consnidtiogth af Aivlasa omnieies tftich hove aieentiy Decemis 
members of Unesco. 


Switzerland, The National Commission, appointed by the Federal Council in 
December for a period of four years, held its annual assembly in Geneva on 
17 and 18 February under the chairmanship of Mr. Ernst Boerlin, a member 
of the Liestal National Council. Mr. Berard Barbey, Minister and Permanent 
Organization's General Confeeape last December and the slope which should 
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seven sections for education, adult education, youth activities, natural sciences, 
economic and social sciences, cultural activities and information. After a 
statement by Mr. Jean-Baptiste de Weck, Secretary-General, the necessary 
credits amounting to 50,000 Swiss francs per year were approved. The assembly 
viel Lmao 
Switzerland of the German-language Unesco Courier. 

Mr. Jacques Havet, a member of the Unesco Secretariat and co-ordinator of 
Rip yaaa ot gp tes Taam yy dherelrwer ne mare 
a public lecture attended by the authorities of the canton and city of Geneva 
and numerous representatives of university, artistic and educational circles. 
On the occasion of a reception given by the Geneva authorities to members 
of the Economic Commission and representatives of the different international 
organizations in Geneva, the-Administrative Councillor, Me. Pitre Bouffard, 
emphasized the value to growing urban areas of recreational centres 
for young persons and in the satellite cities. He appealed to Unesco 
© pees mang a solution to this problem which is of concern to all local 
Ot ten pioian.mnatian it. Seaeaeeaenmaeliy, Me. Taaet snmbenel 
Federal Council and Head of the, Federal Department of the Interior, extended 
the thanks of the Federal Council to those present. He stated that as ‘head of 
the Swiss delegation to the last session of Unesco’s General Conference he 
De Eee eee ee ee 
deserving of the full support of the Swiss people and Government. He added 
that his country intended to. pay the closest; attention to Unesco’s new tasks 
in developing countries ‘whose need was such that Member States of the 


1. Extracts from this lecture were published in the last issue of Unesco Chronicle 
(Vol. VII, No. 4), 
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France. In order to further knowledge of periodicals in Eastern languages, the 
National Commission has produced a list drawn up by the Periodicals Depart- 
ment of the Bibliothéque Nationale under the title Huit Cents Revues d Asie 


A mobile exhibition on ‘Eastern and Western Landscape’ was organized by 
the Education Department of the Direction des Musées de France under the 
patronage of the National Commission. The works comprising this exhibition 


chosen both for their artistic value and for the contrast which they revealed 
in the Eastern and Western conception of landscape. Visitors can thus follow 
the long road which leads from Chinese works of the Sung dynasty and 


illuminated manuscripts of the Western Middle Ages to Japanese prints and 


Spain. A club of friends of Unesco was recently set up in Barcelona in the 
presence of Mr. Luis Jordana de Pozas, Chairman of the National Commission. 
This is the first group of this type to be established in Spain. 


Thailand. Within the East-West major project, the National Commission 
organized an International Arts and Literature Week which was held from 
30 March to 5 April in Bangkok. A special committee organized this week 
in which several governmental and non-governmental organizations together 
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with various embassies took part. Exhibitions, concerts and dance recitals were 
arranged for this occasion. 


United States of America. A a of special committees of the National 
Commission recently met in W ‘and New York to study problems 
arising from the preparation of Unesco’s programme for 1963-64. These were 
the Cultural Activities Committee, the (East-West) Major Project Committee, 
the Social Sciences Committee, the Committee on Science in Unesco and the 
Committee on Public Information. Recommendations made by these vari 
bodies were submitted to the Programme Committee which met on 16-1 
March. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Columbia. Mr. Sainte }-enba Tabane bas ecm ADSI OS SCHORR, PR 
National Commission in succession to Mr. Ramiro Lagos. 


Haiti. The Executive Committee of the National Commission has recently been 


changed. Dr. René Piquion has become Chairman and Mr. Camille Rousson 
Secretary-General. 


Indonesia. Mr. The Jang Lok. has, been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission. 


Libya. Mr. M. R. Kikhia has been appointed Second Secretary of the Delegation. 
to Unesco in succession to Mr, Akran Bayatti. 


Salvador. Professor Raphaél Ramirez Chulo has been appointed Secretary of 
the National Commission in succession to Mr. Rafael A. Tercero. 


Tunisia. Mr. Jamaleddine Gordah, Secretary at the Embassy, has replaced 
Mr. Mohamed Ettri, Cultural Councillor, in respect. of relations with the 
Unesco Secretariat. 














News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


International Council of Scientific Unions 

The Bureau of the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) has 
appointed Mr. André Decae (France) Administrative Secretary of the Council 
in succession to Dr. Ronald Fraser (United Kingdom) who has become Editor 
of the ICSU Review. Mr. Decae has been working with the European Centre 
for Nuclear Research (CERN) in Geneva since 1954. 


International Social Science Council 
The International Council for Social Sciences has submitted to the Unesco 


wider survey of the social aspects of industrialization. Eleven reports had been 
prepared and submitted to the conference held in Chicago in September 1960. 
A 50-page synthesis report has been prepared by Professor W. Moore of 


International Association of Legal Sciences 


The International eee gh 9 aren Sciences will nats its next maine at 
Trier in July. The meeting will deal with comparative law and 
cee na, Tie seni ot fee ‘institutions, especially as regards 
and contracts in Socialist and Western countries’. Professor G. Esser 

year pnt ray Ste, pl A “Soret 
(Poland, Czechoslovakia, USSR) and three Western experts 

a Federal blic of Germany, United Kingdom) will be considered. 


Musical anthology of the Orient 
Two long-playing records of songs and melodies from Laos and 
have been issued in the Unesco collection A Musical Anthology of the Orient, 
edited by the International Music Council under the direction of Alain Daniélou. 
This collection, which will also include recardings of music from Cambodia 
and Iran, is based on the researches of the Mission de l’Ecole Francaise 








music lovers an idea of: the ce 
P 
by explanatory 


recording offers.characteristic exam 


East. Each 1 
concerned 


and is accompanied 


(English, French and German). 
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MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
May, June and July 1961 





PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for May, June and July 1961. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has 
been invited to send representatives or observers. 
3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk in 
the margin. 
4, Any changes in this time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date 


MAY 


12-14* 


15-19 


15-25 


16-17* 
16-19* 


17-19 


19-27 


23-24 
23-27* 


23-2 June 
25-16 June 


5-11 
5-15 


Symposium on social development (convened by the 
French National Commission and the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes under the participation programme). 

Meeting of representatives of broadcasting organizations to 
choose works for inclusion in the programmes of the 
International Rostrum of Composers (convened by the 
International Music Council with the financial help of 
Unesco). 

Inter-African Conference on Education (convened jointly 
by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa and Unesco). 

International Council of Music: meeting of Executive 
Committee. 

Round table of the International Council on Archives 
(convened by the International Council with the financial 
help of Unesco). 

Visiting committee for tropical herbaria. 


Meeting on actions of Latin American film clubs and 
film libraries for the development of the cinema 
(convened by Columbianum with the financial help of 
Unesco). 

Executive Board: ad hoc working party. 

Meeting of experts on museums and architecture (convened 
by the International Council of Museums with the 
financial help of Unesco). 

Meeting of consultants on the international recommenda- 
tion to Member States regarding technical education. 

Executive Board: fifty-ninth session. 


Ninth Congress of the International Theatre Institute (with 
the financial help of Unesco). 
Commission of experts for international study of university 
imissi 


Place 


UNESCO 


ADDIS ABABA 


WARSAW 


LEYDEN 
(Netherlands) 
SANTA 

MARGHERITA 
(italy) 


UNESCO 
TURIN 


BEIRUT 


i A A AI it 
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Date 


12-14 
12-14 
12-17* 
19-23 
19-24 
19-27 
20 
20-24 


21- 


22 
22-28* 


24-15 July 
25-30 


26-28 
26-30 


1-15 
(tentative) 


Headquarters Committee. 
pr aia renee Brenly aa a 
prewoneme: etgn ipee! Reeser 
Meeting of experts on the automatic processing of 
Puen yperie 
CNet ee ee Academic Union 
the auspices of CIPSH). 
se Ie Gist acto nd meee 


Education. 

Official presentation of the Kalinga Prize for the 
popularization of science. 

Study group on the protection of rights in cinematographic 
works (convened jointly by Unesco and the Berne 


NGO working party on the extension of international 
collaboration in education, science and culture to the 
countries of Africa. 


citizens in political and social life (convened under the 
participation programme). 

FAO/Unesco study group on forestry and grazing policies 
in arid zones. 

International Action Committee to Save the Monuments 
of Nubia. 

Meeting of experts on soil biology. 


FAO/Unesco working party on the ecological map of the 
Mediterranean zone. 


programme). 
Bureau of the International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literature (convened with the participa- 
tion of CIPSH). 
Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. 

Twenty-fourth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion (convened jointly by Unesco/IBE). 
Meeting of editors of educational reviews. 
Working party on the collection, analysis and dissemination 
of seismological data (convened jointly by Unesco and 
the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics). 





BERGEN 
(Norway) 


ADDIS ABABA 








Date 


31- 


5 August 
Ten days 


Dates 
not fixed 
Dates 
not fixed 
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Place 


a of directors of audio-visual services in South-East KUALA LUMPUR 
(Malaya) 
Re Pe ey ome ry ge STOCKHOLM 


Seminar on seismology (convened by SEASCO). TOKYO 
General Assembly of the International Association of Art MUNICH 
Critics (with the financial help of Unesco). and BERLIN 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


BURMA 
Burma Translation Society, 
361, Prome Road, 
RANGOON. 


CAMBODIA, 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14, avenue Boulloghe, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


p nnvnad (Ont.).. 


CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 244, 

Lady Lochore Building, 
100 Parsons Road, 
Corommo 2. 


apartado 1313, 
San Jost. 
CUBA 
Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


30, Ve Stceckiich, 
PRAHA 





HONG KONG 


Bappit 
Djalan Nasantara 22, 
DJAKARTA. 


Sansoni (Agente 

via 26, 
casella 552 
FIRENZE. 

Hoepli, 








MOROCCO 
documentaire du BEPT 
B.P. 211, 

RABAT. 


NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus 4 


Nijhoff, 
Lange Voothout 9; 
*s~GRAVENHAGE. 


NDS ANTILLES 
G.C.T. Van ad and Co, 
(Ned. Ant.) N.V. 
WILLEMSTAD (Curacao, N.A.). 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NICARAGUA 


Lnewsta Coan Deeieneats 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANAGUA. , 





SWEDEN 
as Cote, A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
P.O. Box 1 Hovbokhandel, 
For The ‘Courier’ 
apie SP eet. 
Lille Grensen 7, Vasagatan 15-17, 
Osio. Cc 
SWITZERLAND 
PAKISTAN v 
The West-Pak Publishing ww Thy 
is. in Zinicu. 
BA. Ban 996 40, roe du Marché, 
S6-N Gulberg Industrial Colony, Gentiva. 
TANGANYIKA 
on PS See, 
Avenide 7, 897130, * 
PanamA. ere Panit, 


eae 
Estigarribia ° Hachette, 
ASUNCION. 469, _— Caddesi, 
PERU ISTANBUL. 
‘ESEDAL-Oficing ge Servicios’. UNION OF . SOUTH 
Dpto. de Venta de Publicaciones, | Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd 
Huancavelica (calle Ortiz) Libri Building, 
apartado 577, Church Street, 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 
PHILIPPINES 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Philippine Education Co. Inc. 
1104 Castillejos, ie Reoceeee d’Egypte, 
P.O. Box 620, Cao ). 
HM. Stationery Ome, 
POLAND P.O. Box 569, 
Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Lonpon, 8.E.1 
Wydawnictw iene PAN, 
Pelee Kultury i Nauki, UNITED STATES OF 
ARSZAWA. 
Unesco Publications Center 
801, Third A 
PORTUGAL New Yorx 22, N.Y. 
Dias & Andrade Ltda., and, except for " 
aria, Postagal, University Press, 
rua do Carmo 10, 2960, Broad y, 
New Yorx 27, N.Y. 
URUGUAY 
IODESIA & NYASALAND 
(FEDERATION ‘OF) Yoeme —_ de osha 
First bulevar Artigas 1320.24, 
Sauissuny (Gouthern Rhodesia) Stills de correo 859, 
RUMANIA —_ de Representacién 
Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, oe? —pgeaglne 
P.O. Box. 1 MONTEVIDEO. 
Kniga, 
Mezhdunarodnaja a 
See Malaya (Federation of). aguas G-200. 
VIET-NAM 
Libreria Xuto-Tho, 
Duque * lemerwri 4, Seg ‘ee Tu-Do, 
Far ‘The Courier’ : SAIGON. 
— Tberoamericanas YUGOSLAVIA 
Pizarro 19, Toe Xam 
Bsoarap. 


A NOLO 











